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A CITY AND COUNTRY. 
— cITY. 

Domes and steeples in the sky, 

Roofs and chimneys thick below, 

=e Hawkers scream and milkmen ery, 
—— t Thousands hurry to and fro. 
-@ E COUNTRY. 
xitiats "Neath the mountain spread with wood 


Is the tree-embosom’'d spire ; 
Naught disturbs the solitude, 
Save the songs of feather’d quire. 
CITY. 
Hasty swarms the jostling throng, 
Voices scream and horns loud bray, 
Dashes by the carriage proud, 
Rattling groans the heavy dray. 
COUNTRY. 
From the meadow spread with dew 
Comes the milk in flowing pail ; 
In the pasture sheep pursue 


= Beaten path to shadowy dale. 
we cITy. 

On the pavement beggars are, 
o Snowy heads and mothers wan, 
_—— Ladies richly dressed and fair, 
wed And the wealthy hurry on. 
oer COUNTRY. 
® 


— 


space, 


At the farmer’s doth appear 
Mother poor with babe at breast, 
Food she gets and cloth to wear, 
Till the coming day a rest. 
CITY. 
Cellars dark and damp have they 
Whom to labor for:une dooms, 
While with sweat and toil they pay 
For a thousand costly rooms. 
COUNTRY. 

Shadow’'d by the spreading tree, 
Stands the cottage, mossy old ; 

Nigh it hive of honey-bee, 
And the spring-house, ever cold. 

cITY. 

Cursing, dicing, cheating, lying, 

srawling, fighting, killing, drinking ; 





griefs Many a starvéd wretch is dying, 
n the Many a soul from virtue sinking. 
s is in COUNTRY. 
all. | Hark! the sound of sabbath bell 
but! Hastens age and sprightly youth; 
when How they throng from lane and dell, 
some Such the love for holy truth. 
e boy : 
CITY. 
'; the . 
, very See the hearse, but none beside, 
iked ; Mark the vault of stench and gloom, 
, . 
; Or the long array of pride, 
was a e 
Mourners hired to gild the tomb. 
COUNTRY. 
Sad the news afar and nigh, 
? Mark the long-extended train; 
ie ° » 
Heaved is many a heart-felt sigh 
In grassy church-yard he is lain. N.C. M. 
TALES OF GERMAN ROMANCE. 
ear; — = 
UNE. THE LOVE-CHARM,. 
parr Emruivs was sitting in deep thought at his table, await- 


ing his friend Roderick. A light was burning before him; 
the winter-evening was cold; and to-day he wished for the 


isher. presence of his fellow-trayeller, though at other times wont 





to avuid his society ; for on this evening he purposed to dis- 
close a secret to him and ask his advice. The timid, shy 
Emilius found so many difficulties, such insurmountable 
hinderances in every aflair he was engaged in, and in every 
event that befell him, that it almost seemed as if his des- 
tiny had been in an ironical mood when it threw him and 
Roderick together, Roderick being in all things the reverse 
of his friend. 

Emilius, a rich young man of a sensitive and melancholy 
temperament, had become master of his fortune on his fa- 
ther’s death, and had set out on his travels for the sake of 
cultivating his mind: he had already been spending several 
months, however, ina large town, to enjoy the pleasures 
of the carnival, about which he never gave himself the 
slightest trouble, and to make certain important arrange- 
ments concerning his fortune with some relations, whom 
he had scarcely yet visited. On his journey he had fallen 
in with the restless, ever-shifting and veering Roderick, 
who was living at variance with his guardians, and who, 
to get rid altogether of them and their troublesome admo- 
nitions, had caught eagerly at his new friend’s offer to take 
him with him on his travels. On their road they had already 
been often on the point of separating, but after every dispute 
both had only felt the more forcibly that neither could live 
without the other. Scarcely had they got out of their car- 
riage in any town, when Roderick had already seen every- 
thing remarkable in it, to forget it all again on the morrow; 
while Emilius took a week to study thoroughly whatever 
was said in books about it, that he might not leave any 
thing unnoticed; and, after all, out of indolence, thought 
there was hardly any thing worth going to look at. Rode- 
rick had immediately made a thousand acquaintances, and 
been to every public place of entertainment; and he would 
often bring his new-made friends to Enfftius in his solitary 
chamber, where, as soon as he began to be tired of them, 
he left him alone with them. At other times he would con- 
found the modest Emilius by heaping extravagant praises 
on his talents and acquirements in the presence of learned 
and intelligent men, and by telling them how much infor- 
mation they might derive from his friend with regard to 
languages, antiquities, or the fine arts, though he himself 
could never find leisure to listen to him on these subjects 
when the conversation happened to turn on them. But if 
Emilius ever chanced to be in a more active mood, he 
might almost make sure that his truant friend would have 
caught cold the night before at some ball or sledge-party, 
and be forced to keep his bed; so that, with the liveliest, 
most restless, and most communicative of men for his com- 
panion, Emilius lived in the greatest solitude. 

On this day he confidently expected him, having made 
Roderick give him a solemn promise to spend the evening 
with him, in order to hevr what it was that for several 
weeks had been depressing and agitating his pensive 
friend. Meanwhile Emilius wrote down the following lines: 

Tis sweet when spring its choir assembles, 
And every nightingale is steeping 
The trees in his melodious weeping, 
Till leaf and bloom with rapture trembles. 
Fair is the net that moonlight weaves; 

Fair are the breezes’ gambolings, 

As with lime-odors on their wings 
They chase each other through the leaves, 

Bright is the glory of the rose, 
W hen Love's rich magic decks the earth, 
From countless roses Love peeps forth, 
Those stars wherewith Love's heaven glows 
But sweeter, fairer, brighter far 

To me that little lamp’s pale gleaming, 

When, through the narrow casement streaming, 
It bids me hail my evening star ; 


As from their braids she flings her tresses, 
Then twines them in a flowery band 
While at each motion of her hand 

The light robe to her fair fori presses 


Or when she wakes her lute’s deep slumbers 
And, as at morning’s touch updarting 
The notes, beneath her fingers starting, 
Trip o’er the strings in playful numbers. 


To stop their flight her voice she pours 
Tull after them; they laugh, and fly, 
And to my heart for refuge hie: 

Her voice pursues them through its doors. 


Leave me, ye mischiefs! hence remove! 
They bar themselves within, and say: 
Till this be broken here we stay, 

That thou mayst know what ‘tis to love. 


Emilius stood up fretfully. It grew darker, but no Rode- 
rick came; and he was wishing to tell him of his love for 
an unknown fair one, who dwelt in the opposite house, and 
who kept him at home all day long, and waking through 
many a night. At length footsteps sounded on the stairs; 
the door opened without anybody knocking at it; and in 
came two gay masks with ugly visages, one of them a 
Turk drest in red and blue silk, the other a Spaniard, in 
pale yellow and pink, with a plume of feathers waving on 
his hat. When Emilius was losing patience, Roderick took 
off his mask, showed 
nance, and eried : 

" Hey-day, my good friend, what a drowned-puppy of a 
face! Is this the way to look in the carnival? | am come 
with my dear young officer here to carry you off: there is 


his well-known laughing counte- 


a grand ball to-night at the masquerade-rooms; and, as 
I know you have forsworn ever putting on any other suit 
than that which vou always wear of the devil’s own color, 
come with us black as you are; for it is getting somewhat 
late. 

Emilius felt angry and said 


“It seems that according to custom you have totally for- 
gotten your engagement. I arm extremely sorry,” he added, 
turning to the stranger, “that I cannot possibly be of your 
party: my friend has been overhasty in promising for me; 
indeed I cannot go out at all, having some matters of im- 
portance to talk over with him.” 

The stranger, who was well-bred and saw Emilius’ 
meaning, withdrew: but Roderick, with the utmost indif- 
ference, put on his mask again, took his stand before the 
glass and exclaimed 

"Verily, | am a most hideous figure,am I not? After all 
my pains it is a tasteless, disgusting device.” 
answered Emi- 


“ Making a caricature of 


“That there can be no question about!” 
lius, in vehement displeasure. 
yourself and stupefving your senses are among the plea- 
sures you are the fondest of driving at.” 


He had 


now given up all thought of making his intended confes- 


Emilius was wroth to the bottom of his heart. 


sion ; nor did the thoughtless Roderick show the least wish 
to hear the secret which his melancholy companion had 
announced to him with such an air of solemnity. He was 
sitting carelessly in the arm-chair playing with his mask, 
when on a sudden he cried: 

" Be so kind, Emilius, as to lend me your large cloak.” 

"What for?” asked the other. 

“] hear music in the church over the way,” answe ed 
Roderick ; “and somehow or other I have missed this hour 
every evening since we have been here. ‘I o-day it comes 
just in the nick: Tecan cover my dress with your cloak, 
hiding my mask and turban under it; and so, when the 
music is over, | may go straight to the ball.” 

Emilius muttered between his teeth as he went for the 
cloak to his wardrobe, and then, foreing himself to put on 
an ironical smile, he gave it to Roderick, who was already 
on his legs. 

" There, I'll leave you my Turkish dagger that I bought 
yesterday,” said the masa, as he wrapped himself up: 
“take care of it forme; it is a bad habit, this carrying 
about toys of cold steel; one can never tell what ill use 
may not be made of them should a quarrel arise, or any 
other knot that it is easier to cut than untie. We shall 
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meet again to-morrow ; good-by ; a pleasant evening to 
you.” 
He did not wait for an answer, but ran down stairs. 

When Emilius was alone, he tried to forget his anger 
and to look only at the laughable side of his friend’s beha- 
vior. His eyes rested on the shining, finely-wrought dag- 
ger, and he said: 

“What must be the feelings of a man who could thrust 
this sharp iron into the breast of an enemy! but oh, what 
must be his who should hurt a beloved object with it!” 

He locked it up, then gently folded back the window- 
shutters and looked across the narrow street. But no light 
was stirring; the opposite house was quite dark ; the dear 
form that dwelt in it, and that was wont to appear there 
about this time engaged in divers household affairs, seemed 
to be absent. Perhaps she may be at the ball, thought 
Emilius, little as it sorted with her retired way of life. Ere 
long, however, a light came in: the little girl whom his 
beloved unknown had about her, and with whom she used 
to pass a great part of the day and of the evening, carried 
a candle through the room and closed the shutters. A chink 
still let the light through, wide enough for Emilius, where 
he stood, to overlook a part of the little room: and there 
the happy youth would often stay till after midnight, as if 
charmed to the spot, watching every motion of her hand, 
every look of her beloved face. It was a joy to see her 
teaching the child to read, or giving her lessons in sewing 
or knitting. On inquiry he had learnt that the little girl 
was a poor orphan whom his fair maiden had charitably 
taken into the house to educate her. Emilius’ friends could 
not conceive why he lived in this narrow street, in this 
comfortless lodging, why he was so little to be seen in so- 
ciety, or how he employed himself. Without employment, 
in solitude, he was happy: only he felt out of humor with 
himself at his own bashfulness, which withheld him from 
trying to become nearer acquainted with this beauteous 
being, notwithstanding the friendliness with which she 
had several times greeted and thanked him. He knew not 
that she would often gaze over at him with eyes no less 
love-sick than his own: he guessed not what wishes were 
forming in her heart, of what an effort, of what a sacrifice 
she felt herself capable, so she might but attain the posses- 
sion of his love. 

After walking a few times up and down the room, the 
light having gone away again with the child, he suddenly 
made up his mind, in spite of all his feelings and inclina- 
tions, to go to the ball; for it struck him that his unknown 
might have made an exception for once to her usual se- 
eluded habits, for the sake of enjoying the world and its 
gayeties, The streets were brilliantly lighted up; the snow 
crackled under his feet ; carriages rolled by him ; and masks 
in every variety of dress whistled and twittered as they 
passed him. Many of the houses resounded with the dan- 
cing music which he so much abhorred ; and he could not 
bring himself to take the nearest way to the ball-room, to 
which people from al! quarters were streaming and flock- 
ing. He walked round the old church, gazed at its high 
tower rising majestically into the dark sky, and enjoyed 
the stillness and solitude of this deserted place. Within the 
recess of a large door-way, the varied sculptures of which 
he had often contemplated with pleasure, while calling up 
visions of the olden times and the arts that adorned them, 
he now again took his stand, to give himself up for a few 
moments to his musings. He had not been there long, 
when his attention was attracted by a figure that was 
pacing restlessly to and fro, and seemed to be waiting for 
somebody. By the light of a lamp burning before an image 
of the Virgin, he distinctly made out the face as well as 
the strange dress. It was an old woman of the uttermost 
hideousness, which struck the eve the more from her being 
grotesquely clad in a scarlet bodice embroidered with gold. 
Emilius fancied at first it must be some extravagant mask 
that had lost its way; but the bright light soon convinced 
him that the old brown wrinkled face was one of Nature's 
ploughing, and no mimic exaggeration. In a few minutes 
two men made their appearance, wrapped up in cloaks, 
who seemed to approach the spot with cautious steps, often 
turning their heads aside to see whether any body was foul- 
lowing. The old woman went up to them, 
"Have you got the candles?” she asked hastily and 
with a gruff voice. 

“Here they are,” said one of the men; “you know the 
price; let us settle the matter and have done with it.” 


The old woman seemed to be giving him some money, 


which he counted over beneath his cloak. 

"T rely upon you,” she again began, " that they are made 
exactly according to rule, at the right time and place, so 
that they cannot fail of their effect. 


” 





“You need not be uneasy on that score,” returned the | 


man, and hurried away. 

His companion, who stayed behind, was a youth: he 
took the old woman by the hand and said: 

“Can it be true, Alexia, that certain rites and spells, as 
those old wild stories, in which I could never put faith, tell 
us, can fetter the freewill of man, and make love and hatred 
grow up in the heart ?” 

" Ay, forsooth !” answered the scarlet woman; “ but one 
and one must make two, and many a one must be added 
thereto before such mighty things come to pass. It is not 
these candles alone, moulded beneath the midnight dark- 
ness of the new moon, and drenched with human blood; it 
is not the mere uttering magical words and incantations 
that can give you the mastery over the soul of another: 
there is much more belonging to such works, as the ini- 
tiated well know.” 

" T may depend upon you, then!” cried the stranger. 


, 


To-morrow after midnight I am at your service,” re- 
plied the old woman. “You shall not be the first person 
that ever was dissatisfied with my skill. To-night, as you 
have heard, | have some one else in hand, one whose senses 
and soul our art shall twist about whichever way we 
choose, just as easily as I twist this hair out of my head.” 

These last words she uttered with a half grin; and they 
separated, walking off in different directions. 

Clouds were rolling along over the pinnacles of the tower 
and the high roof of the church; the everlasting stars 
looked down through the midst of them gleaming with 


mild serenity ; and Emilius drew his thoughts resolutely | 


away from these nightly abominations, and mused on the 
beauty of his unknown. He again entered the peopled 
streets and bent his steps toward the brightly-illuminated 
ball-room, from which voices, and the rattling of carriages, 
and now and then, when there was a pause, the clamorous 
music came sounding to his ears. 

In the ball-room he was instantly lost amid the stream- 
ing throng: dancers ran round him; masks darted by him 
to and fro; kettledrums and trumpets stunned his ears ; 
and it seemed to him as if human life had melted away 
into a dream. He walked along one row after another, and 
his eye alone was wakeful, seeking after those beloved 
eyes and that fair head with its brown locks, for the sight 
of which he yearned this evening more intensely than ever, 
at the same time that he inwardly reproached their adored 
possessor for allowing herself to plunge and be lost in this 
stormy sea of confusion and folly. 

" No!” he said to himself; “ no heart that loves can wil- 
lingly expose itself to this dreary hubbub of noise, in which 
every longing and every tear is scoffed and mocked at by 


the wild laughter of pealing trumpets. The whispering of 


trees, the murmuring of brooks, the soft notes of the harp, 
and the song that gushes forth in all its richness and sweet- 
ness from an overflowing bosom, are the sounds in which 
love dwells. But this is the very thundering and shouting 
of the frenzy of despair.” 
Meanwhile Emilius was 
crowd: but on a sudden he was seized by that heart-burn- 


again standing among the 


ing, that shivering, which had already so often come over 
him in the midst of a multitude in a like state of excite- 
ment. It drove him out of the ball-room, out of the house, 
and along the desolate streets ; nor did he recover and re- 
gain the quiet possession of his senses tll he reached his 
lonely chamber. The night-light was already burning; he 
sent his servant to bed; every thing over the way was si- 
lent and dark, and he sat down to pour forth. the feelings 
which the ball had aroused in verse : 


Thou beckonest to me, beauty’s daughter; 
Smiles ripple o'er thy lips, 
And o'er thine eye’s blue water ; 
© let me breathe on thee, 
Ere parted hence we flee, 
Ere aught that light eclipse! 
IT know that beauty’s flowers soon wither: 
Those lips, within whose rosy cells 
Thy spirit warbles its sweet spells, 
Death's clammy kiss ere long will press together. 
I know, that face so fair and full 
Is but a masquerading skull: 
But hail to thee, skull, so fair and so fresh! 
Why should I weep, and whine, and wail 
That what blooms now must soon grow pale, 
And that worms must batten on that sweet flesh ¢ 
Let me laugh but to-day and to-morrow, 
And what care | for sorrow, 
W hile thus on the waves of the dance by each other we sail. 
He had ended and was standing by the window. Then 
she came into the opposite chamber, lovely, as he had 


never yet seen her: her brown hair floated freely, and 
played in wanton ringlets about the whitest of necks; she 
was but lightly clad, and seemed as if she meant to finish 
some little household matters at this late hour of the night 
before she went to bed; for she placed two candles in two 
corners of the room, set the green cloth on the table to 
rights, and withdrew again. Emilius was still sunk in his 
sweet dreams, and gazing on the image which his beloved 
had left in his mind, when to his horror the frightful, the 
scarlet old woman walked through the chamber: the gold 
on her head and breast glared ghastly as it threw back the 
light. She had vanished again. Was he to believe his 
eyes? Was it not some delusive phantom of the night that 
his own feverish imagination had conjured up before him ? 

But no! she returned, still more hideous than before, 
with along gray-and-black mane flying wildly and hag- 
gardly about her breast and back. The beauteous maiden 
followed her, pale, stiff; her lovely bosom was all bared, 
but her whole form was like a marble statue. Betwixt 
them they led the sweet little child crying and clinging 
imploringly to the fair maiden, who looked not down upon 
it. The child lifted up and clasped its little beseeching 
hands and stroked the pale neck and cheeks of the marble 
beauty. But she held it fast by the hair, and in the other 
hand a silver basin. Then the old woman growled, and 
pulled out a long knife and drew it across the white neck 
of the child. Here something crawled forth from behind 
that they seemed not to perceive, or it must have struck 
them with the same thrilling terror as Emilius. A serpent 
curled its loathsome neck, scale after scale, lengthening and 


| still lengthening, out of the darkness, and stooped down 


over the child, whose lifeless limbs hung from the old 


woman's arms: its black tongue licked up the spirting 


red blood, and a green sparkling eye shot over into the eye, 
and brain, and heart of Emilius, who instantly dropped on 
the ground. 
He was senseless when found by Roderick some hours 
after. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





SKETCHES OF EVERY-DAY LIFE. 


BREAKFAST AT STARVELEIGH COTTAGE. 

Dear FRreND—I left off in mine of yesterday at the first 
morning’s breakfast. I'll give you that as a sample. In the 
parlor sat Mrs. W. sighing and writing poetry, with the fat 
poodle in her lap. The moment I entered she rose, threw 
her arms round my neck, began to cry, and welcomed me 
as her “sister in affliction.” Lively, eh ? We then sat down 
to breakfast, and such a breakfast! Stale bread, water dis- 
colored by a few grains of tea, coarse brown sugar, and a 
very small quantity of well-watered milk. I thought it as 
well to come to an understanding at once, so told her that 
I always took my tea strong, was unused to brown sugar, 
desired to have some butter, an egg every morning, and 
added that I] took ma/A. Hereupon the noor servant-girl was 
sent to get an egg, some butter, some loaf-sugar, and an- 
other halfpenny-worth of milk for Mrs. Slymore. She then 
requested that I would make the tea as much stronger as I 
chose, so in T put two additional spoonfuls. Noticing this, 
she said, 

“y 
two extra. Ah me! 
to my unceasing grief, that strong tea would 


shall know what to do in future, sweet friend— 
such ts the delicate state of my nerves, 
owing, alas! 
bring me to the grave, which I, like yourself, yearn after; 
for, oh! my afflicted sister in widowhood, none but women 
in our unfortunate situation can fully comprehengsour feel- 
ings. Alas! how shockingly is the—” 

" Mrs. Woetield,” said I, interrupting her, “ pray don't 
talk in that manner, you make me miserable. As to yearn- 
ing after the grave, you are quite mistaken if you think I 
indulge in any such melancholy desires ; and I am astonish- 
ed that you, after the lapse of nine years, should 

"Ah! my story, then, has made an impression on your 
feeling heart? You are truly the sympathizing companion 
I have so long, so vainly sought for. Yes, my Honoria, it ts 
nine years since the fatal and unerring shaft—But here is 
Nelly with the loaf-sugar and butter. Ah me! those and 
all such luxuries I have denied myself ever since the fatal 
and un—Alas! Nelly, put down exactly what you have 
laid out, and bring me the account after breakfast !” 

The /ururies, however, being on the table, Mrs. Woe 
field made no scruple in partaking of them. Breakfast no 
sooner ended than she opened what she called her poetry- 
book, in which I had found her writing. She had been 
composing (she told me) some verses on her meeting, at 
last, with a sympathizing companion, (meaning me,) and 


these, she " flattered herself,” were the “sweetest” she 
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had ever written; but she would wait for my “candid || of the house the first week, she'll starve you out the second; 


opinion ! There were about forty lines; and such lines! || 
of all sorts and sizes, like a paper of mixed pins, (only that | 
they are without port, as poor Tom would have said,) |, 
long and short, corkings and minikins, jumbled altog -ther! 
Holdiug her pocket-handkerchief in one hand and one of | 
my hands in the other, she recited them in a hollow, se- 
pulchral voice—how many times would you think? Only 
four! I send you a few pins as a sample. 

* The fatal shaft that laid my lamented low, 

And left me, ah! alas! an inconsolable widow, 

Thee, also, my afflicted Honoria, of thine bereft, 

For us, therefore, there is only one consolation left, 

And that is the charm of sympathy, 

From morn till night exchanging sigh for sigh... . 

What joy, what pleasure, oh! 

For our sad hearts is left. but unceasing wo ? 

A joy which vulgar minds can never know... . 

Since, then, I’ve lost my Woefield, thou thy Slymore, 

Our tears let’s never dry more.” 

I praised the poetry, (Apollo forgive me!) but at once re- 
solved in my own mind not to enter into the lively com- 
pact proposed. But to finish this, which I call the sample- 
day. By-and-by Mrs. W. asked me if I took lunch ?—She 
never did. Replied, Nothing but a crust of bread or a bis- 
cuit—Supper? She never did. Replied, Occasionally.— 
What I drank at dinner? She took nothing but water.—Re- 
plied, Your table-beer, if good; if not, a glass of ale or 
porter; a glass of sherry or two afterwards. 

" Wine,” said she with a deep sizh, “as I wrote to you, 
sweet friend, wine, washing, et cetera, are ertras. But 
though table-beer is a thing I have denied myself ever 
since the fatal and unerring.... yet certainly you are at 
liberty to have any thing you choose. I live simply, my Ho- 
noria, very simply; little is sufficient for my widowed 
wants; and our melancholy situations being similar, so am 
] certain are our habits.” 

There was something in all this that sounded odd ; how- 
ever, not quite understanding it, I made no reply. In the 
course of the morning I desired to have a crust of bread. 

"Bring lunch for Mrs. S/ymore,” was Mrs. W.’s order 
to the maid. 

Dinner—Two smal] mutton-chops and a quantity of po- 
tatoes were placed on table. I was served with one, Mrs. 
W. took the other, helping herself abundantly to potatoes. 
Presently said 1—" Is there any thing to follow the chop, 
ma’am 2” 

" No, sweet friend, but you see there are plenty of pota- 
toes. As I told you, I live simply, and—” 

"So do I, ma’am; but I beg you will understand that I 
don® live on potatoes.” 

“ Then, Nelly, dress the other chop; what remains of it 
can be put by for to-morrow.” 

A large, coarse, untempting chop was brought, and of 
this | took a portion. Sure enough the servant was desired 
to lock up the remains in the safe, together with " the po- 
tatoes,” and bring her mistress the key. 

(The poor creature, observe, is on board, or rather, star- 
vation wages.) 

"Do you take cheese, my Honoria ?—I/ never do!" 

"Not always, but I will to-day.” 

“Then, Nelly, go and get some cheese for Mrs. Sly- 
more,” said Madam Jeremiah, with her customary sigh. 

" And,” said I, “ be so guod as to bring a bottle of sherry 
forme—the best you can get. If I approve of it, I will 
order in a dozen. 


” 


Iam unused to a chandler-shop style of 
dealing. 

These last words I uttered pointedly, for ! felt a little 
disgusted at what was guing on. 

Mrs. Woefield took cheese, and a couple of glasses of 
wine which I offered her—the latter without the smallest 
reluctance, although it was a luxury from which she had 
abstained ever since the unerring-shaft affair. In the even- 
ing, the poetry-book, tea, tears, the story ——! At half-past 
nine my supper, (a crust of bread!) and to bed. And so 
ended the sample-day! 

Next day, beirg in want of some small articles of per- 
fomery, | inquired where | should find a perfumer. Was 
directed to the only perfumer’s shop in the town, which 
turned out to be a barber's shop. Having succeeded in not 
zetting a single thing I wanted, I was going away, when 
the barber said — 

"So, ma’am, vou are the new lady that has come to lodge 
with Fatal Shaft ?” , 

"Lodge with what!” exclaimed I. 

"Oh, ma’am,” said he, " that’s the name Mrs. Woefield 
coes by in Pesterton.” 


And he rattled on— 
e @ . - . } ’ 
1 wish you joy of it, ma'am. Lf she doesa’t cry you out 


if you stand it a month you'll be fit to be made a show of 
as a wonder. | never yet knew a lady that could. You are 
the fifth lodger she has trapped within these fourteen 
months; and the last, though she came as plump as a par- 
tridge and as lively as a cricket, went away, before the end 
of three weeks, as thin as a weasel and as melancholy asa 
mourning-coach—in short, our doctor here said it was a 
case of confirmed hydrophobia, (or something of that sort,) 
and that she'd never recover her spirits again. As to grief 
for the loss of her husband, (a good enough sort of excise- 
man,) why, ma’am, poor Joy-and-Comfort (as she now calls 
him) and she lived like cat and dog, and she wears black 
only to save washing. There’s no grief in the case; she 
began learning herself to ery when she was at boarding- 
school, because she read in some book or other that it was 
interesting; she can cry just when she likes; indeed, she 
can’t leave it off, for our doctor here says that, from long 
habit, it has become a natural infirmary. Why, it gives one 


' a fit of the dismals to look at her. And I'll tell you a curious 


little anecdote, ma’am. Last fair-time two men were grin- 
ning against each other through horse-collars for half-a- 
crown; well, the man to the right was as near winning as 
could be, when he happened to Jook at Fatal Shaft, who 
was in the crowd, and, as true as I’m standing here, if he 
didn’t lose the wager! As for stinginess— ! the only person 
in all Pesterton she’s a good customer to is the potato-man ; 
when she’s without a lodger she doesn’t buy half-a-pound 
of meat in a week; and seldom gets a good dinner except 
when she’s invited out; and then, they do say, she eats vo- 
racious! You've paid the first quarter in advance ? that, of 
course ; that’s her plan; all she cares about is to secure that, 
and the sooner you go the better she'll like it, for she'll 
then bait her trap for another ‘sympathizing companion.’ 
Lord, ma’am, we know her advertisement by heart, for it's 
in the Times generally six times a year. As for her et cete- 
ras—oh !"—(And here he turned up his evyes.)—" But 
you've no redress, I can tell you that for your comfort. 
Then as to—Beg pardon, ma’am—Shave you directly, sir. 
Sorry I happen to be out of those little articles, ma’am. 
Good morning, ma’am.” 

My eyes were opened. But I'll come at once to the end 
of the first week, when I received the lady's “/:ttle dal? for 
extras!” Would you believe it! 10s. 2¢.!—in the propor- 
tion of about two-thirds in addition to the payment agreed 
for, to say nothing of my own little stock of wine, for which 
I had already paid the merchant! The first charge was 
"extra tea, first night, 8d.” This she explained by saying, 
that as she had taken tea when I arrived, extra tea was 
made for me. Then, every thing she didn’t usually take 
herself was an extra; there was extra bread for /unch and 
supper; butter extra; cheese, white sugar, eges, milk, 
tea. But what did she mean by a charge for milk and 
tea? Why, she always put in two additional spooniuls 
of tea for me, and took in an additional quantity of milk! 
I battled the point, but to no purpose: she ended by burst- 
ing into tears, and saying, 

" Well, sweet friend, if you are dissatisfied, you are at 
perfect liberty to go away.” 


This I resolved not todo. Thanks to my friend the per- 


fumer, 1 am enlightened as to her practice; so here I will 


remain till the very last hour of the time | have paid for 
in advance. That day, at dinner, however, (shabby as I felt 
myself for it,) I did not give her her couple of glasses of 
wine, as I had hitherto done; nor have I done so since. 
Neither have I allowed her to partake of any of the ertras 
that have been provided for Mrs. S/ymore. I have my re- 
venge in another way also: | resolutely refuse to sympa- 
thize with her sorrows, read her poetry, and listen to ler 
Honorta StyMorE. 


story. Yours sincerely, 


RULES IN MAKING PRESENTS. 

If the present is to he very exquisite indeed, and no morti- 
fication will be mixed up with the receipt of it, out of pure 
inability to make an equal one, or from any other cause, 
the rule he- often been laid down. It should be something 
useful, beautiful, costly, and rare. It is generally an ele- 
The rarity is the 
great point, because riches themselves cannot always com- 


gance, however, to omit the costliness. 


mand it, and the peculiarity of the compliment ts the great- 
er. Rare present to rare person. 

If you are rich, it is a good rule in general to make a 
rich present; that is to say, one equal, or at least not dis- 
honorable, to your means; otherwise you set vour riches 
above vour friendship and generosity ; which is a mean 
mistake. 

Among equals, it is a good rule not to exceed the equali- 
ty of resources ; otherwise there is a chance of giving great- 


— 
{| er mortification than pleasure, unless to a mean mind; and 
it does not become a generous one to care for having ad- 
vantages over a mind like that. 

But a rich man may make a present far richer than 
ean be made him in return, provided the receiver be as 
generous and understanding as he, and knows that there 
will be no mistake on either side. In this case. an opportu- 


nity of giving himself great delight is afforded to the rich 
man; and he can only have or bestow it under those cir- 
cumstances. 

On the other hand, a poor man, if he is generous, and 
understood to be so, may make the very poorest of presents, 
and give it an exquisite value; for his heart and his un- 
derstanding will ace: mpany it; and the very daring to send 
his straw will show that he hasa spirit above his means, 
and such as could bestow and enrich the costliest present. 
But the certainty of his being thus generous, and having 
this spirit, must be very great. It would be the miserablest 
and most despicable of all mistakes, and in all probability 
the most self-betraying too, to send a poor present under a 
shabby pretence. 

With no sort of presents must there be pretence. People 
must not say (and say falsely) that they could get no other, 
or that they could afford no b@tter; nor must they affect to 
think better of the present than it is worth; nor, above all, 
keep asking about it after it is given,—how vou like it, 
whether you find it useful, Xe 

It is often better to give no present at all, than one be 
neath your means;—always should there be a misgiving 
on the side of the bestower. 

(ne present in the course of a life is cenere sity from 
some : from others it is but a sacritice made to avoid giving 
nore. 

To receive a present handsomely and in a right spirit, 
even when you have none to give in return, is to give one 
in return. 

We must not send presents to strangers (except of a vers 
common and trifling nature, and not without some sort of 
warrant even then) unless we are sure of our own right 
and good motives in sending it, and of the right and ineli- 
nation, too, which they would have to permit themselves 
to receive it; otherwise we pay both parties a very ill 
compliment, and such as no modest and honorable spirit on 
either side would venture upon. There might, it is true, be 
a state of society in which such ventures would not be 
quite so hardy; and it is possible, meanwhile, that a very 
young and enthusiastic nature, in its ignorance of the per- 
plexities that at present beset the world, might here and 
there hazard it; but probably a good deal! of self-love would 
be mixed up with the proceeding. The only possible ex- 
ception would be in the case of a great and rare cenius, 
which had a right t 
Its notice was acquaintanceship suflicient. 


if, and to suppose that 
Le igh H unt. 


inake laws to itse 


LAUGH AND SET THEM FLYING, 


Let those who will, repine at fate, 
And droop their heads with sorrow ; 
I laugh when cares upon me wail 
1 know they'll leave to-morrow 
My purse is light, but what of that? 
My heart is light to match it; 
And if I tear my only coat, 
I laugh the while I pateh i 
I've seen some elves, who call themselves 
My friends in summer weather, 
Blown far away in sorrow’s day, 
As winds would blow a feather. 


] never grieved to see them go, 


(The rascals, who would heed ‘em! 
For what's the use of having friends, 


If false when most you need ‘em? 


I've seen some rich in worldly gear 
Eternally repining 

Their heart's a prey to every fear 
With gladness never shining 

] would not change my lightsome heart 
For all their gold and sorrow ; 

For that's a thing that all their wealth 
Can neither buy nor borrow. 


And still, as sorrow comes to me 
(As sorrows sometimes W ill come 
] find the way to make them flee, 
Is bidding them nght weleome ; 
They cannot brook a cheerful look 
They're used to sobs and sighing; 
And he that meets them with a snule, 
Js sure to set them flying 
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For the New-York Mirror. 


A LAMENT. 


p¥ MISS A. D. WOODBRIDGE, OF ALBANY. 





The following lines were written in the album of Miss P. of Bath, 
(near A!lbany,) shortly after her decease. The writer, while her 
friend was yet in health, had taken the volume to inscribe in it a 
memorial of her esteem. Before she had an opportunity of ful- 

filling her intentions the flower had faded, the 


taken from the casket. 


gem had been 


Ox sadly now I turn this page, 
For here I thought to trace 

The blissful words of love and joy, 
And health’s attractive grace ; 

But ah! instead, a requiem wakes 
For hopes for ever fled ; 

A mournful song of tenderness 
For her, the early dead; 


For her, the loved and cherished one, 
Who pass’d from earth away, 

Like summer’s fair and fragile flower, 
Like fading hues of day. 

But in our hearts h®r memory 
Will aye unfading bloom ; 

Though dearest ones may droop aad die, 
For love there is no tomb! 


That flower! it blooms in beauty now, 
Nor fears the frosts of time; 

It drinks the dew of love divine, 
In an immortal clime. 

There sever'd hearts shall meet again, 
When past is sorrow’s night, 

There raptur'd join to bless the source 
Of joy, and life, and light. 





ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


A FORTUNE-HUNTER. 


Tue Earl of Strathmore died at Lisbon in April, 1776, | 


leaving his wife, the Countess of Strathmore, with seve- 
ral children, but still a young woman, and presently ap- 
peared on the stage plenty of suitors for her hand. The 
Countess was not only a pretty, lively, and very accom- 
plished woman, but had the character of being literary, 
and was moreover in possession of immense wealth; and 
such splendid recommendations as her fine house in Gros- 
venor-square, her house and extensive gardens and con- 
servatories at Chelsea, her seats of Paul’s Walden, Gib- 
side, Barnard Castle, and the castles of Streatlam and Hil- 
ton, besides lands in Middlesex. 

The relator of this strange history, Mr. Jesse Foot, the 
surgeon of Stoney Bowes for many years, says that she 
was reputed to be the best female botanist of the time, and 
spent vast sums in green-houses, couservatories, and curi- 


ous plants, at her house at Chelsea. Her house in Gros | 


venor-square was the resort of many literary and scientific 


men, and in particular of naturalists. Mr. Foot describes 
} 


her at that time as scarcely thirty years of age. 

"She possessed a very pleasing emdonpoint. Her bust 
was uncommonly fine. Her stature was rather under the 
middle class; her hair brown; her eyes light, small, and 
she was near-sighted. Her face was round; her neck and 
shoulders graceful; her lower jaw rather underhanging, 
and which, whenever she was agitated, was moved very 
uncommonly, as if convulsively, from side to side. Her 
fingers were small, and her hands exceedingly delicate.” 

With great accomplishments, and the knowledge of 
mapy languages, she became by her position the centre of 
a set of base flatterers and designers; and the liveliness of 
her disposition led her into follies and extravagances that 
might have taken effect in a stronger and wiser woman. 
She had traops of learned pretenders, and even pretending 
domestics about her. Soon afier her hushand’s death, a 
Mr. Gray, who had made a fortune in the Indies, aimed at 
her hand, and beeame an accepted suitor; but Stoney 
Robinson appeared wpon the scene; Mr. Gray soon was 
driven from the field, and the Countess became the victim 
of the most perfect villain which modern times can boast 
of, and that is a good deal to say. 

This Andrew Stoney Robinson was a lieutenant in the 
army. He had been stationed at Newcastie-on-Tyne, and 
there contrived to win the hand of a Miss Newton, who 
possessed about £30,000. Her he soon hastened out of the 
world by his cruelty, by such ingenious processes as pitch- 
ing her headlong down a flight of stairs, feeding her on an 


egg a-day, and by other modes of torture, mental and phy- 


sical, of which he was an eminent master. Foot describes || challenged the unwary editor, who had 


him, at the time he first knew him, thus: 

* The person of Bowes (the family name of the Coun- 
tess of Strathmore, which he assumed on the consumma- 
tion of his marriage with her) was rather in his favor; and 
his address was, probably, when young, captivating. His 
speech was soft; his height more than five feet ten; his 
eyes were bright and small; he had a perfect command 
over them. His eyebrows were low, large and sandy ; his 
hair light, and his complexion ruddy. His smile was 
agreeable; his wit ready; but he was always the first to 
laugh at what he said, and forced others to laugh also. 
His conversation was shallow; his education was bare; 
and his utterance was in a low tone, and lisping. There 
was something uncommon in the connection of his nose 
with his upper lip. He never could talk without the nose, 
which was long, and curved downwards, being also moved 
ridiculously with the upper lip. This I have frequently 
laughed heartily at when I observed the ridiculous effect.” 


been his tool 
fought him, contrived to be wounded as well as to wound 
in the affair, and received from the unsuspecting Countess 
the promised reward—her hand at the altar, a gift of the 


' most glowing gratitude. 


This very pleasing personage having, as we have seen, 


disposed comfortably of his first wife, was on the look out 


for another, if possible with a better fortune; and was, 
says his biographer, in the meantime amusing himself by 
the usual routine of men of pleasure—by gaming, cock- 
fighting, horse-racing, watering-places, and the petty 
clubs in St. James’s. Colonel S., well known at that ime 
upon the turf and at the gaming-table, was one of his 
chief companions. 

His attention was now caught by the gay widow of 
Grosvenor-square, and he determined to make a_ hold 
stroke for so tempting a prize. The mode by which he 


set about this was one of the most remarkable and inspir- | 


ed efforts of demoniacal genius. He first of all, to use the 
Janguage of his biographer, stormed the street-door and 
the antechamber. There were with the Countess charac- 
ters for the promotion of this object, which she never en- 
gazed for such an undertaking. That is, he cultivated the 
acquaintance of certain members of her household, cor- 
rupted them and engaged them in his cause. 

Thus by flattery, by gallantry, by every possible means, 
Bowes made his way to the Countess through her crea- 
tures. His connection in Durham, by his marriage with 
Miss Newton, afforded him a plea of introduction to the 
Countess’ house. He had no occasion to say who he was, 
if he could once get in and obtain an audience in Gros- 
venor-square. To accomplish this object he rested nota 
moment. He made all the male literati his friends, and 
secured the smiles of the female. 


The Countess’ com- | 


panion, Eliza, was propitious to him, and had tasted of his 


kindness. He made his attack upon the Countess by every 
stratagem that the ingenuity of man or woman could devise. 


He succeeded: once of the Countess’ circle, he progressed | 


rapidly. He soon perceived that she was of a romantic 
and visionary turn of mind. He therefore got a conjurer 
tutored to his wishes, and planned with Miss Planta a 


| party, in which the Countess was to be included, to have 


their fortunes told. He caused letters to be sent to the 
Countess with the Durham postmark on them, purporting 
to be from a lady, who complained that for the sake of the 
Countess he had forsaken her. In these letters suspicion 
was thrown out that Mr. Gray, the accepted lover, was in 
the interest and supported in his wishes by the relatives 
of the late Lord Strathmore—a thing which above all 
was calculated to a’arm the Countess and excite a jealousy 
of their interference. These schemes were all clever, and 
succeeded accordingiy to the extent of his wishes; but 
still these were only such as scores besides Andrew Rebin- 
son Stoney might have employed. The master-stroke was 
still behind. 

During the time that he had been busily making these 
advances, a sweepitg attack had been made in the “ Morn- 
ing Post” on the character, pursuits, and associates of the 
Countess. Her whole life was analyzed and exposed to 
the public with the most malicious and irritating exag- 
gerations, Vindications were made by her friends. A vehe- 
ment and continued correspondence took place. The atten- 
tion of the whole public was attracted, and the friends of 
the late Lord Strathmore secretly rejoiced in it, because 
they hoped it would prevent her marrying again; a thing 
which, on account of the vast property in her own power, 
they exceedingly dreaded. Thus the controversy grew 


louder and louder, and the attacks on the character of the 


Countess grew so intolerable, that she declared that wlio- 
ever would avenge her, by challenging and fighting the 
editor of that paper, should be rewarded with her heart 
and hand. She was now driven to the proper pitch of des- 
peration: it was Anprew Rosrnson Stoney who was the 
secret assailant, and now dexterously wheeling round, 






Thus stepped this adventurer, by one of the most artful 
and audacious schemes, into the possession of a most 
splendid fortuue, into the enjoyment of the sole daughter, 
castles and wide estates of an ancient and illustrious line. 
Having gratified his vanity by remaining awhile in town, 
where, according to his biographer, the visits of congratu- 
lation on his marriage were like a levee; where cards in 
heaps were left by visiters in coaches, on horseback, and 
on foot; he proceeded to the north to rejoice himself in 
his castles and lands. 

Such was Bowes and his general transactions; but all 
this while what was his conduct to the Countess—to her 
who had unwisely, but still most kindly to him, admitted 
him to a sphere and a fortune far beyond his just expecta- 
tions? It may well be supposed that such a man would 
not be more exemplary in his attentions and his gratitude 
to her, than he was commendable in his other proceedings; 
but Bowes had a spice of the devil in him that would have 
amazed ordinary villains. He was 


" A tyrant to the weak, and a coward to the strong.” 


He was such a man as Shelley describes in Rosalind and 
Helen, at whose approach the very children fell into silence 
in the midst of their play, and who clapped their hands 
and danced about when they heard that he was dead. He 
possessed the art of tormenting as if he had learned it un- 
der the especial instructions of the archfiend himself. 
While pretending great tenderness to this unhappy, but to 
him generous woman, he kept her, as a boy keeps a young 
bird, by the leg with a string, and at every movement of his 
own devilish caprice, or of her apparent pleasure, gave her 
a pluck. It is easier to imagine than describe all the secret 
villanies and degradations by which such a tyrant can 
make every moment of a woman of feeling and refinement 
bitter as death. 

Mr. Foot’s style is not the finest in the world, but it is, 
while it makes one smile, still often very descriptive. He 
told us, when speaking of the Countess’ marriage, that 
“there would have been something light and airy, some- 
thing of felicity in this knight-errant frolic of Fortune, 
something which, on a superficial mind, would strike the 
attention as a prosperous and dexterous piece of romance: 
but the foundation was not sound; the cause was not 
good; tle prospect was not bright; the background was 
sombre; the light had no warmth; it was like the lemi- 
nous appearance emitted from rotten wood in a dark night; 
the perfume was not sweet-scented; no bridesmaids 
graced the nuptials; Hymen’s torch burnt not clear; and 
the Countess from henceforth may truly be pronounced to 
be DEAD ALIVE.” 

Now, six years afterwards, he thus describes her. * 
Countess, whom I had not seen for some time, appeared 
wonderfully auteren and peyectep. She was pale and 
nervous, and her under-jaw constantly moved from side to 
side. If she said any thing, she looked at him first. If she 
was asked to drink a glass of wine, she took his intelli- 
gence before she answered. She sat but a short time at 
dinner, and then was out of my sight. I did get one morn- 
ing's walk with her and Mr. Harrison into the once-beau- 
tiful pleasure-garden, where, in spite of the ruinous state 
of it, much was left for admiration; because the taste 
which gave it a creation, was not as yet totally obliterated. 

“The Countess pointed out to us the concern she had 
formerly taken in the shrubs, the flower-beds, the lawns, 
the alcoves, and the walks of this most delectable recess— 
(Paul’s Walden). She even pointed out the assistance her 
own hand had lent to individual articles. In observing her 
during her conversation, the agitation of her mind was ap- 


he 


| parent by its action on her mouth. She would look for 


some time, hesitate, and then her under-jaw would act 
in that convulsive manner, which absolutely explained her 
state of melancholy remembrance beyond all other proofs 
abstracted knowledge could confirm, or technical teachers 
could demonstrate.” 

Was there ever a more perfect delineation of the effect 
of those horrors which are, in many a solitary nook of 
ce, perpetrated by men-monsters on that delicate, 
0 furgiving, and 


atiluer 
shrinking, fond, faithful thing, often ¢ 
often wondrous in patient endurance, called—a_ wife : 
Many such a scene could we draw forth from the annals 
of old Halls, that would 

" Draw iron tears down Pluto’s cheeks,” 


but none mcre perfect in its kind than the history of Stoney 
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Bowes and his victim, the Countess of Strathmore. At 
this very time there was a child or children, which should 
have melted the heart of the scoundrel, if it had not been 
harder than a piece of the nether millstone, and have 
made it feel one sensation of affection, at least, towards 
her who had endowed him with such magnificent gifts. 

The continued cruelties of Bowes at length roused the 
mind of the unhappy Countess toa paroxysm of despera- 
tion, and she determined to escape from him, and throw 
herself under the protection of the laws. The strict watch 
which himself and his satellites constantly maintained 
around her was happily broken in upon, by his going out 
to dine at Captain Armstrong’s, in Percy-street. The Coun- 
tess had, at length, found a maid who was not to be cor- 
rupted by Bowes, but conceived a deep compassion for her 
unhappy lady. The Countess and she had long planned 
and concocted an escape; the opportunity seemed come. 
The male servants were despatched on some errand or 
other. He who was appointed more expressly to watch 
her, was sent to the stationer’s for some book of amuse- 
ment for the Countess to read, in the absence of Bowes. 
Some doors were locked that it might not too soon he 
found out that she was gone; and thus they stole out of 
the house, and got undiscovered into Oxford-street, where 
they were for a long time obliged to wait, there not being 
a coach upon the stand. They were in the greatest danger. 
Bowes had been fetched the moment their escape was dis- 
covered; and they had scarcely got into a coach, when, as 
they came opposite to Berner-street, they saw Bowes ina 
hackney-coach also, driving very fast, with his head out, 
and without his hat. Providentially he saw them not; but 
the escape was so narrow, that the Countess, in her low 
state of health, and from the lively imagination of her 
mind of the misery which threatened her if retaken, feli 
into hysterics, and was with difficulty persuaded that she 
was safe, and out of his power. 

The Countess had gone off in such haste that she took 
searcely more things with her than she had on her back, 
leaving behind all her jewels and every thing, to secure 
ouly the greatest jewel of all—safety from his tyranny. 
The proofs that were exhibited against him in court were 
of the most horrid kind, and to feel the force of them 
we must recollect the rank and sensitive mind of the 
Countess, what she had done for Bowes, and that these in- 
flictions had been the ordinary treatment of long years. 
They consisted in ™ beating, scratching, biting, pinching, 
whipping, kicking, imprisoning, insulting, provoking, tor- 
menting, mortifying, degrading, tyrannising, cajoling, de- 
ceiving, lying, starving, forcing, compelling, and a new tor- 
ment—wringing of the heart.” 

All this time, however, Bowes kept a sharp eye on his 
victim. She moved from residence to residence to elude 
him; he still discovered her, and took his lodgings at hand. 
Her last remove was into Bloomsbury-square, and here he 
resolved to make one grand coup-de-main. He determined 
tocorrupt the constable which the court had appointed to 
guard her. This man, Lucas, was a highly respectable 
man, in whom the court had high confidence; but Bowes 
did not despair of winning him over. " He found out where 
his wife and family lived; he gratified all their immediate 
wants. He made himself an injured man; he produced his 
credentials, "Tue Coxresstons;’ and he, by time and close 
attention, soon got the wife and her visitors on his side. 
"Sure he is a charming man, and ‘tis a shame he should 
be so tll used. He is as mild and as meek as a lamb, and 
as good and generous as a prince. One of my children was 
ill, he saw it every day, nursed it, and gave it the medi- 
cines himself.’”’ Lucas was soon a lost man; and the plan 
to carry off the Countess was settled. 

The constable, whose business it was to watch the mo- 
tions of his lady, went up and tapped at her rcom-door, and 
by telling her his name, obtained immediate admittance. 
Interrogating him as to his business, she was ready to sink 
when she was told that her ladyship was his prisoner—that 
a warrant had been put into his hands—that he must do his 
duty ; but that it was rather fortunate for her ladyship, 
as he would take her before Lord Mansfield, at Caen Wood. 
who, no doubt, would frustrate all the wicked purposes 
of her enemies, and take her under his own immedi- 
ate protection. With this artful tale, in the then state of 
her mind, she was easily prevailed upon to step again into 
her coach, as Mr. Farrer was permitted to accompany her. 
‘he moment she was seated her servants were all dis- 
charged by a pretended order from her ladyship, a confede- 
rate coachman mounted the box, and a new set of attend- 
ants, all armed, surrounded the coach. In this manner they 
proceeded, without noise or interruption, till they reached 
Highgate Hill, at the bottom of which stood Mr. Bowes, 


' 


who addressing himself to Mr. Farrer, very civilly request- |} with which she had endowed him ; and his strange flight 


ed to change places with him, and then seated himself at 
the right hand of his lady, who was no longer in doubt as 
to his design. The coachman was now ordered to proceed, 
and to quicken his pace. 

At Barnet fresh horses were ready to be put to, anda 
postchaise and four, with some accomplices, were in wait- 
ing to attend. Though the windows of the coach were 
broken, and the lady in the coach appeared in great dis- 
tress, yet not the least effort was made to interrupt their 
progress ; and it was not till the next day at noon, when a 
servant of Mr. Bowes arrived at the Angel Inn at Doncas- 
ter, a hundred and ninety-five miles from London, and or- 
dered horses to be put to his master’s coach, that we have 
any account of their further proceedings. In half an hour 
the coach stopped in the street; and while the horses were 
changing, Mr. Woodcock, the master of the inn, handed 
some cakes to Mr. Bowes, and which Mr. Bowes presented 
to the lady, but whether she accepted them or not he 
could not positively assert. The moment the horses were 
in harness they pursued their course northward ; and the 
next notice that we have of them was at Bransby Moor, 
where the lady was shown into a room, attended by a 
chambermaid and guarded by Mr. Bowes, who hastened 
her return, and seemed all impatience till she was again 
seated in the coach. At Ferry Bridge she had leave to a 
into the garden, but Mr. Bowes waited at the door. 

Being arrived at Streatlam Castle, he then endeavored 
to persuade her to take upon her the government of the 
family, and to act in every respect as his wife, which she 


still most solemnly refused to do. On which, in a glow of 


passion, he pulled out a pistol, bid her say her prayers, 
and with a trembling hand presented it to her head. This 
too failing of effect, he violently beat her, then left her, 
and she saw no more of him for a whole day: when com- 
ing up to the rcom rather more calm than usual, he asked 
her if she was not yet reconciled to a dutiful domestic life ? 
and being answered with some asperity, he flew into a more 
viclent passion than she had ever yet seen him, pulled out 
the pistol, bid her say her last prayers—she did say her 
prayers, and then bid him fire! 

The hour of deliverance drew near. Hither they had 
been tracked, and here it was no longer safe for Bowes to 
continue ; he therefore set out with her before day, in the 
same manner that he had brought her, taking her over 
hedges and ploughed fields, till, being seen by the husband- 
men at work, he was so closely hemmed in, that an old 
countryman taking hold of his horse’s bridle, and Bowes 
presenting his pistol to frighten him, he was knocked 
down by a constable that was in pursuit of him, and felled 
to the ground with a large hedge-stake. 


Seeing him in that situation her ladyship put herself 


under the protection of the peace-officer, and being on 
horseback, in a kind of womanish exultation, bid him fare- 
well, and mend his life, and so left him weltering in his 
blood; while she, with the whole country in her favor, 
made the best of her way to London, attended only by 
her deliverers, where she arrived safe, as has already been 
stated. 

The upshot of this desperate undertaking of Bowes was, 
that he was sentenced to pay a fine of £300 to his majes- 
ty; to be imprisoned in the King’s Bench for three years; 
at the end of that term to find security for fourteen years, 
himself in £10,000, and two sureties of £5000 each. Lucas, 
the constable, was very justly sentenced toa fine of £50, 
and three years’ imprisonment in Newgate, and the other 
accomplices to proportionate punishments, 

The Countess obtained a sentence of divorce from Doc- 
tors’ Commons, and in her exultation at her liberation, 
wrote a severe epitaph on the fallen villain, and sent it by 
Lady Strathmore to Bowes in the King’s Bench prison. 

She survived the recovery of her freedom for about four 
years, and it is to be hoped had learned in her misfortunes 


wisdom enough to make those closing years a period of 


peace, and a pure hope in a better existence. There is no- 
thing in romance more wild, strange, or harrowing than 
the realities of her fearful existence in the hands of Andrew 
Stoney Bowes. Had she written her Conressions after this 
period, they would have constituted one of the most fear- 
ful and interesting narratives of the sensations of a delicate 
nature and sensitive mind, under the satanic power of a 
legal inquisitor, that ever was penned. As it is, the 
glimpses that we have of the inflictions and the degrada- 
tions that she had to endure, immured in solitary places 
with that arch-villain, and surrounded eternally by his 
creatures, male and female—what she had to suffer in her 
own halls, and on her own ancestral hearth, the posses- 


sions of those mighty old warriors of many a generation, | 


with her, over beaths and mountains, over hedges and 
fields, in winter, in darkness, and in terror—now mounted 
behind him with a blanket instead of a pillion, and now 
with the pistol at her head—romance has nothing like it, 


but what it must first borrow from such scenes. Howrrtt. 





GAYETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


WHAT ARE WE TO DO! 


Dovetas Jerroip, in his amusing book, “Cakes and 
Ale,” quotes an exquisite essay, written to prove the suffi- 
ciency of thirty pounds a-year for all a man's daily wants 
and comforts—allowing at least five shillings a quarter for 
the conversion of the Jews—and in which every outlay is 
so nicely calculated, that it must be wilful eccentricity if 
the pauper gentleman, at the end of the year, either owes 
a shilling or has one. ‘To say the least of it, this is close 
shaving; and as [ detest experimental philosophy, I'd 
rather not try it. 


glut, when all professions are overstocked 


At the same time, in this age of general 
when you 
might pave the Strand with parsons’ skulls, and thatch 
your barn with the surplus of the college of physicians ; 
when there are neither waste lands to till and give us ague 
and typhus, nor war to thin us—what are we to do? The 
subdivision of labor in everv waik in life has been carried 
if it take nine tailors to make a man, 
Even in the learned 


to its utmost limits: 
it takes nine men to make a needle. 
professions, as they are called, this system is carried out; 
and as you have a lawyer for equity, another for the Com- 
mon Pleas, a third for the Old Bailey, &e., so your doctor, 
now-a-days, has split up his art, and one man takes charge 
of your teeth, another has the eye department, another the 
ear, a fourth looks after your corns ; so that in fact the 
complex machinery of your structure strikes you as admi- 
rably adapted to give employment to an ingenious and 
anxious population, who, until our present civilization, never 
dreamed of morselling out mankind for their benefit. 

As to commerce, our late experiences have chiefly point- 
ed to the pleasure of trading with nations who won't pay 
their debts, There is, then, little encouragement in that 
quarter. What then remains I scarcely know. The united 
services are pleasant, but poor things by way of a provision 
for life. Coach-driving, that admirable refuge for the desti- 
the rail-road-—and there is a 
kind of prejudice against a man of family sweeping the 
crossings. For my own part, I lean to something dignified 
and respectable compromise 
the cloth,” and which, without being absolutely a sinecure, 
never exacts any undue or extraordinary exertion,—driving 
even this, however, is greatly run 


tute, has been smashed by 


something that does not 


a hearse, for instance, 
upon; and the cholera, at its departure, threw very many 
out of employment. However, the question iz, what can a 
man of small means do with his son ? 

Now I have meditated Jong and anxic usly on the subject, 
conversing with others whose opportunities of knowing the 
world were considerable, but never could I find that inge- 
auity opened any new path, without its being so instan- 
taneously overstocked that conipetition alone denied every 
chance of success. 

One man of original genius I did, indeed, come upon, and 
his career had been eminently successful. He was a Bel- 
gian physician, who, having in vain attempted all the 
ordinary modes of obtaining practice, collected together 
the little residue of his fortune and sailed for Barbadoes, 
where he struck out for himself the following singularly 
new and original plan: He purchased all the disabled, sick, 
and ailing negroes that he could find,—every poor fellow 
whose case seemed past hope, but yet to his critical eye 
was still curable, these he bought up;—they were, of 
course, dead bargains. The masters were delighted to get 
rid of them,—they were actually " eating their heads off ;” 
but the doctor knew that though they looked somewhat 
"grogzy,” still there was a“ go” in then: yet. 

By care, skill, and good management they recovered 
under his hands, and frequently were resold to the onginal 
proprietor, who was totally unconscious that the sleek and 
shining nigger before hirn had been the pour, decrepid, 
sickly creature of some weeks before. 

The humanity of this proceeding is self-evident: a word 
need not be said more on that subject. But it was no less 
profitable than merciful: the originator of the plan retired 
from business with a large fortune, amassed, too, in an in- 
conceivably short space of time. The shrewdest proprietor 


| of a fast coach never could throw a more critical eye over 


a new wheeler nor a broken-down leader, than did he on 


!| the object of his professional skill; detecting at a glance 


the extent of his ailments, and caleulating, with a Babbage- 
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like accuracy, the cost of keep, physic, and attendance, and || was twelve years older than her husband, married him 


setting them off, in his mind, against the probable price of 
the sound man. What consummate skill was here! Not 


merely, like Brodie or Crampton, anticipating the possible 


recovery of the patient, but estimating the extent of the 
restoration—the time it would take—ay, the very number 
of basins of chicken-broth and barley-gruel that he would 
devour ad interim. This was the cleverest physician | 
ever knew. The present altered condition of West Indian 
property has, however, clused this opening to fortune, in 


which, after all, nothing short of first-rate ability could | 


have ensured success. 

N. B.—I have just read over the preceding to an old 
friend, whose deep knowledge of the world makes him no 
mean critic on such a subject. His words are these: 

" There is some truth in what you remark—the world is 
too full of us. There is, however, a very nice walk in life 
much neglected.” 

“ And what may that be?” said IJ, eagerly. 

“The mortgagee,” replied he sententiously. 

"T don’t perfectly comprehend.” 

"Well, well! what I mean is this: 
have only a couple of thousand pounds to leave your son— 
may be you have not more than a single thousand ;—now, 
my advice is, not to squander your fortune in any such 
absurdity as a learned profession, a commission in the line, 
or any other miserable existence, but just look about you, 


suppose, now, you 


in the west of Ireland, for the fellow that has the best house, | 


the best cellar, the best cook, and the best stable. He is 
sure to want money, and will be delighted to geta loan. 
Lend it to him:—make hard terms, of course. For this— 
as you are never to be paid—-the obligation of your forbear- 
ance will be the greater. Now mark ine, from the day the 
deed is signed you have snug quarters in Galway, not only 
in your friend's house, but among all his relations—Blakes, 
Burkes, Bodkins, Kirwans, &c. to no end; you have the run 
of the whole concern—the best of living, great drink, and 
hunting in abundance. You must talk of the loan now and 
then, just to jog their memory ; but be always ‘too much 
the gentleman’ to ask for your money; and it will even go 
hard but from sheer popularity they'll make you member 
for the county. This is the only new thing, in the way ofa 
eareer, I know of, and I have great pleasure in throwing 
out the suggestion for the benefit of younger sons.” 


UNEQUAL MARRIAGES. 

However worldly satirists may sneer, and ill-advised 
though sincere counsellors interpose, surely those marriages 
are most happy which are the joint fruit of judgment 
and inclination, without reference to age or fortune. Some 
of the wisest men, most skilled in prudential maxims, 
alive to ridicule, open to reason, have contracted most un- 
equal connections in point of years, but not without good 
reason. They have found (we take our examples from 
men of letters, among which body the most numerous 
cases occur,) that a mature woman was every way prefer- 
able for the wife of a husband careless if not improvident, 
and if disposed to attend to household duties, still too much 
busied to give the requisite attention; that the constant 
love of a woman was quite different from the giddy super- 
ficial fancies of a girl ; that experience had taught the du- 
ties of sympathy and compassion; and had besides gained 
for her more practical knowledge. Sweetness of temper, 
fidelity of attachment, a judicious prudence, the know- 
ledge of life, are to be found in a woman, but seldom ina 
young girl. And, in our own experience of persons much 
inferior to the great names quoted below, we have known 
several instances of happy marriages where there was a 
very considerable disparity in the ages of the parties, and 
if we could mention names, might point to some of the 
happiest firesides of this description, where the greater 
worldly knowledge of the wife was finely relieved by her 
devoted affection, which contrasted nobly with the honest 
love and deep manly intellect of the husband. This is no 
new theory—men of genius the world over, and more par- 
ticularly men of talent without genius, but with the tem- 
perament of genius, have ever, until middie age, fixed their 
affections on women somewhat older than themselves, from 
whom they were glad to learn much that nothing but the 
tact of the female mind can teach, and in recompense 
largely bestow the fruits of seclusion and thoughttul 
leisure. 

Among the most prominent instances are those of Shak- 
speare, whose wife was seven or eight years older than 
himself; and Doctor Johnson, whose wife was nearly dou- 
ble his age, and yet he always used to say, " It was a love- 
Sir Thomas Moore's second wife 


match on both sides.” 
Was seven years his senior. Rousseau’s history is well 
known. The brilliant Rahel, wife to Varnhagen Von Ense, | 


when she was forty-three, and yet retained his idolatrous 
affection throughout her life, and after death. These are a 
few instances we quote from memory ; but an accurate in- 
vestigation into the subject would reveal some very singu- 
lar facts of personal history of eminent historical charac- 
ters. Mahomet’s is a remarkable-case; his fair wife was 
forty, when he at the age of twenty-five married her, yet 
they always lived in the most harmonious union; and after 
her death, when his young and favorite wife, the beautiful 
and brilliant Ayesha, one day questioning—" Now am I 
not better than Kadijah? She was a widow, old, and had 
lost her looks: you love me better than you did her ?” 
“No, by Allah!” answered Mahomet; “No, by Allah! 
She believed in me when none else would believe. In the 
whole world I had but one friend, and she was that!” The 
same solution may be offered for many a similar mystery. 
Confidence is the surest bond of union between man and 
woman, as between man and man, and this trust is assur- 
edly heightened by the presence of prudence, sweetness 
and beauty. W. A. Jones. 


BED-RKROOM GARDEN- 


Who is there that has not some friend or other confined 
by chronic disease or lingering decline toa single chamber ? 
one, we will suppose, who a short while ago was among 


| the gayest and the most admired ofa large and happy circle, 


now through sickness dependent, afier her One staff and 
stay, for her minor comforts and amusements on the angel 
visits of a few kind friends, a little worsted-work or a new 
Review, and in the absence or dullness of these, happy in 
the possession of some fresh-gathered flower, and in water- 
ing and tending a few pots of favorite plants, which are to 
her as friends, and whose flourishing progress under her 
tender care offers a melancholy but instructive contrast to 
her own decaying strength. Some mild autumn-evening 
her physician makes a later visit than usual—the room is 
faint from the exhalations of the flowers—the patient is 
not so well to-eday—he wonders that he never noticed that 
mignonette and those geraniums before, or he never should 
have allowed them to remain so long—some weighty 
words on oxygen and hydrogen are spoken—her poor pets 
are banished for ever at the word of the man of science, 
and the most innocent and unfailing of her little interests 
isatanend. By the next morning the flowers are gone, 
but the patient is no better; there is less cheerfulness than 
usual; there is a listless wandering of the eyes after some- 
thing that is not there; and the good man is too much of 
a philosopher not to know how the working of the mind 
will act upon the body, and too much of a christian not to 
prevent the rising evil if he can; he hears with a smile 
her expression of regret for her long-cherished favorites, 
but he says not a word. In the evening a largish box ar- 
rives directed to the fair patient, and superscribed, " Keep 
this side upwards—with care.” There is more than the 
common interest of box-opening in the sick chamber. After 
a little tender hammering and tiresome knot-loosening, 
Thompson has removed the lid—and there lies a large 
oval bell-glass fixed down to a stand of ebony, some moist 
sand at the bottom, and here and there over the whole 
surface some tiny ferns are just pushing their curious little 
fronds into life, and already protnise, from their fresh and 
healthy appearance, to supply in their growth and increase 
all the beauty and interest of the discarded flowers, with- 
out their injurious effects. It is so. These delicate exotics, 
for such they are, closely sealed down in an air-tight 
world of their own, flourish with amazing rapidity, and in 


time produce seeds which provide a generation to succeed | 


them. Every day witnessing some change, keeps the mind 
continually interested in their progress, and their very re- 
striction from the open air, while it renders the chamber 
wholesome to the invalid, provides at the same time an 
undisturbed atmosphere more suited to the development of 
their own tender frames. We need scarcely add, that the 
docior the next morning finds the wonted cheerful smile 
restored, and though recovery may be beyond the skill, as 
it is beyond the ken of man, he at least has the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that he has lightened a heart in affliction, 
and gained the gratitude of a humble spirit, in restoring, 
without the poison, a pleasure that was lost.—London 
Quarterly. 


BOOKS. 


Books are a part of man’s prerogative, 

In formal ink they thoughts and voices hold, 
That we to them our sol‘iude may give, 
And make time present travelled that of old. 
Our life, Fame pieceth longer at the end, 


And books it farther backward do extend.—Overdury. , 





THE POET. 


Cc WELSH, 


To the poet is given a mystic sway, 

That the spirits of earth and air obey: 
Talisman-like, let his summons ring, 

And each will a votive offering bring ; 

At the golden dawn, at the moonlight hour, 
They yield to the spells of his unseen power, 
And they waft his soul unto scenes of bliss 
Too holy and pure for a world like this! 


BY R. 


He watcheth the flight of the early bee, 

As she sings her low song with a quiet glee; 

And while breathing the sweets of the scented rose, 
His spirit would fain with her repose. 

He loves the old woods where the fountains flow 
With a dreamy sound to the vale below ; 

Where the great pines roar in the whirling blast, 
Like a voice from the pealing thunder cast. 

And around and above is a solemn shade, 

As ‘twere by the viewless genii made. 

Fawrlike he springs from the festal hall, 

With tranced eye to gaze on eve’s dim fall, 

When she hastes from her bowers of fragrance down, 
To wreathe her dark locks with a glittering crown. 
Proudly he lists to the lark’s shrill note, 

As her hymnings divine to the far skies float, 

And a bird of hope unto him she seems, 

As he catcheth the light of his glorious dreams. 


He roves with the breeze on the distant hill, 
When the hamlet sleeps on the moonlight still ; 
And the beautiful haleyons calmly rest, 

Like heavenly shadows on ocean’s breast: 

Then whispers the wind in each murmuring sound 
That the voices of loved ones are hovering round, 
And a dovelike joy in his bosom springs, 

While Fancy unfoldeth her magical wings. 


THE FRENCH COOK. 

The name of French cook conveys to the popular mind 
the image of a lean and shrivelled individual in a white 
nighteap and apron, speaking broken English, and inflicting 
broken meat, frogs, and other filthiness, upon the Earl, his 
master, at the rate of three or four hundred guineas per 
annum. 

The French conk, in the highest sense of the word, is a 
well-dressed. wel]-inannered gentleman, who stands behind 
her Majesty’s or his Grace’s chair during dinner, stirring a 
smoking sauce in a silver tureen, after having appeared for 
an hour in the kitchen before dinner, with a napkin under his 
chin and a gold spoon in his hand, to taste and pronounce 
upon the giavies and other condiments prepared by his 
subordinates, according to his manifesto of the early morn 
Such a man was Car’me. such Ude, such Francatelle ; such, 
doubtless, the Vatel, whose name is as immortal in the 
records of the gastronomic art as that of Racine or Moliére 
in the dramatic. 

An artist of this description is an individual not to be 
lightly treated of; a cook of this description is a man of 
genius. It is only in England that he is degraded by the 
antediluvian name of cook. In France he is called the Crer, 
like the head of any other department—" chef de bureau,” 
“ chef d’escadron,” “ chef d’opera,” “ chef de cutsine.” 

The English are notoriously the most backward of civil- 
ized nations in the art of cookery. The profession does not 
obtain sufficient honor in Great Britain. We treat a creat 
artist of the gastronomic department as we would treat any 
other menial, without reflection that a first-rate cook must 
be a man of genius; 2 man combining the inventive and 
combinative faculties in no ordinary degree; a man of 
almost poetical temperament, vet of prompt judgment, and 
untirable activity of body and mind. Such advantages do 
not occur united half-a-dozen times ina century. A Car’me 
is as rare as a Malibran, a Taglioni, a Rossini. 


TRUE GENIUS. 

Nicholas Freret, the admirer of Bayle, and a most dis- 
tinguished writer of his time, in France, was often remark- 
ably original in his views as well as style of expression. He 
observed that, “like sparks striking often upon inflamma- 
ble substances before ignition takes place, so fine thonghts 
flash upon many minds before one can give them the en- 
during shape of expression. A true genius is always mu- 
sing, though he cannot be always writing, and the bright- 
est rays of his intellect will often sparkle when he is in the 
least mood or convenience for recording his thought. Our 


best thoughts are seldom recorded: they are like stars that 


flash and fade! 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Ranpom SHots AND SouTHERN Brerzes; containing critical remarks o 
the Southern States, and Southern Institutions, with semi-serious observa- 
tions on Men and Manners; by L. F, Tasistro. 2 vols. 12mo. New-York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1842. 

Tuese volumes comprise a delightful medley of descrip- 
tion, reflection and criticism. Mr. Tasistro has made a the- 
atrical and lecturing tour between New-York and New 
Orleans, the thread on which to string an entertaining col- 
lection of thoughtful essays, arguments and discussions of 
literature, society, and matter and things in general. Acute 
dramatic criticisms, lively sketches of incidents of travel, 
analyses of Faust and Shakspeare, pleasant reminiscences 
of Paris, graphic delineations of characters—all set down in 
the exact order in which they were conceived and pro- 
duced—compose a book admirably suited for the desultory 
style of reading which alone this season admits, while 
much of it will reward a reperusal by the winter fireside. 
We can’ heartily recommend the work to all who can ap- 
preciate refinement of mind and acuteness of thought, con- 
veyed in an easy and graceful style. We are gratified to 
learn that the author has nearly ready for the press a 
work of imagination, which will introduce some of the 
most remarkable personages who have flourished in Eu- 
rope during the last century. 


A System or EcocuTion, with special reference to Gesture, to the treatment 
of Stammering, and defective Articulation; by Audrew Comstock, M.D. 
Philadelphia. 1} vol. 12mo. pp. 364. 

The necessity and value of a work of this character is 
but too apparent in the defective style of delivery to be ob- 
served not only in academic exercises, but even in the 
senate, the bar, and the pulpit. We see daily a powerful 
argument, an ingenious plea, an eloquent appeal, fall in- 
effectively on the ears of the audience, the judges, the con- 
gregation, marred, if not destroyed, by the unimpressive- 
ness, or even indistinctness of its enunciation. These faults 
can doubtless be lessened, if not wholly removed, and the 
present work is calculated to be of great service to aspiring 
vrators. It abounds in cuts and other graphic illustration 
of its instructions. Nothing seems to be overlooked. The 
position of the feet, the motions of the arms, and the pos- 
ture of the body, are all expressed by diagrams. Full direc- 
tions for the articulation of difficult letters are given, and 


—— 


illustrated by twenty mouths, in every variety of smile, | 


grin and pout, ludicrous but instructive. The “vocal gym- 
nastics,” which the author by his exhibitions has made 
quite famous in Philadelphia, consist of exercises of 
the lungs and organs of speech analogous to those of the 
muscles of the limbs, and are said to produce equally re- 
markable results in developing and strengthening the parts 
which they employ. The habit of stammering Dr. Comstock 
attributes to speaking immediately after expiration, instead 
of inspiration, and to nervous irritability and diflidence. 


Tue Discourses ano Lerrers or Louis Cornaro, on a sober and tempe 
rate life, with his life, by Piero Maroncetli, and Notes aud Appendix by 
Joho Burdell. New-York Iei2. 


Cornaro was one of the few who have combined theory 
and practice. His excesses brought him to the point of 
death, but resolving to lead a temperate life, he so renewed 
his constitution as to attain the age of ninety-eight years. 


Collins, Keese and Co. 


In his eighty-third year he wrote this treatise, which has 
been translated into almost every language, and whose 
value is increased in this new edition, by the life and notes 
appended to it. 


The Messrs. Harpers have commenced the publication 
of a" Library of Select Novels,” in a style and at a price 
which will completely take the wind out of the sails of 
the broad-sheet republications. Their series appears ina 
handsome octavo form, with trimmed edges, pressed and 
covered, each work complete in one volume, and iilustrat- 
ed by a steel engraving, and all for twenty-five cents! 


, YH 


The force of cheapness can no farther go.’ Pelham” 


and “ The Disowned ” are already published. 

The Edinburgh and Westminster Reviews for July have 
been republished by Mr. Mason. The former, among 
other interesting articles, contains a sketch, attributed to 
Macaulay, of the Labors of Ignatius Loyola and his Asso- 
ciates; an analysis of the trial of Madame Lafarge, which 
Seems to render her guilt very doubtful; and a rather de- 
preciating notice of Stephens’ Travels in Central America. 
The latter contains a paper on the exciting topic of the 
Employment of Children in the Collieries; a notice of the 


Labors of American Geologists; an illustrated essay on | 


Part Singing ;” 


and miscellaneous notices. Each comprises a great amount 
ot valuable and well-digested information. 


and an unusual number of brief critical 
' 
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| TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


| We shall be pleased to hear again from the author of the 
nervous antithetical stanzas on our first page.—" Lanes 
on the Death of a Friend” are feeling and unaffected, 
but are evidently the production of an unpractised pen. 
—" The Storm-Fiend ” is a good conception imperfectly 
developed. Let the writer try it again.—The “ Review 
of the speeches of the Mr. Smith, the Razor-Strop Ora- 
tor,” shall appear next week.—" Viator ” need not ingutre 
what are the most attractive points to visit ; the difficulty 
to us seems which of the hundred pleasant ones we can 
with least regret not visit. 
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The daylight passage of the Hudson.—" We came down 
in the day-boat, and it was so tedious.” This is a very usual 
exclamation, but a most unjust one. Those who utter it 
must entirely forget the gorgeous procession of natural 
beauties which passes unheeded before their careless eyes, 
and the interesting associations which they suggest. But 

_ who can be utterly unmoved by the charms of the scenery of 
the Hudson? Poets and painters have long been in the 
habit of going into eestasies on the banks of the Rhine, 
which surpasses our noble river only in reputation. It is 
true that the American stream has no mouldering castles 
on its banks, for we have never been dlessed with feudal 
tyrants to erect them; it has no legends of murder, rapine 
and parricide connected with it, for our people are too 
virtuous and intelligent to indulge in the deeds which 
create such Apician morsels for the mind; it has no sun- 
ny vineyards, (ungraceful as they really are,) but fields of 
golden grain replace them; and why should not the sight 
of the substantial food of man be as grateful to the eye as 
that of his needless and often injurious luxuries ¢ Casting 
aside, then, these points of comparison, what unsurpassed 
beauty meets us at every bend of the stream. At one mo- 
ment we glide through a sunny scene of placid charms, 
where the unbroken mirror of the glittering water is set in 
a magnificent frame of green and gold, and the gently- 
sloping banks have their luxuriant verdure reduplicated 
in the polished surface at their feet, where the reflected 
clouds seem like “ strips of the sky fallen through it on 
high.” Anon we enter the shadow of some mountain side, 
whose dark frown seems to chill the over-cast waters, 
which assume an inky hue, and, hemmed in on each side 
by the encroaching cliffs, rush more rapidly along, as if in 
haste to escape from their dread presence. We see many 
a point famous for its beauty the world over; but among 
those of lesser note are many gems, which, though out- 
shone by the coruscations of the more brilliant jewels in 
this diadem of nature, would elsewhere be thought dia- 
monds of the first water. One fine pictorial effect is con- 
stantly presenting itself, where the deep colors and boldly- 
marked outline of a cliff near at hand is seen strongly re- 

soft neutral tint of the distant hills, 

Often, too, we see a rocky 


lieved against the 
“robed in their azure hue.” 
point, reminding us of “the eastled crag of Drachenfels,” 
but crowned with an airy cottage in the place of those 
green turrets; emblematic of the peaceful security which 
has succeeded to the strong-handed violence of the dark 
ages. The shadows of the clouds chase one another over 
the hills, like the Oreads, or mountain-nymphs of the an- 
cients ; a creation of fancy, which they doubtless suggested. 
The most careless eye must be struck with the luxuriance 
of the foliage, the affluence of vegetable life, the prodigal 
waste, as it seems to us, of the productive energies of na- 
ture. What myriads of trees and plants, each with its 
countless leaves, and each leaf a complicated tissue of veins, 
fibres, cells and circulation! And all these are seemingly 
produced only to blossom, mature and perish. Can this be 
their only aim, or have those philosophers some reason 
on their side who maintain that all organized nature pos- 
sesses a portion of the universal soul? Laying aside the 
contemplation of abstract beauty, we turn to the associa- 
tions which man has interwoven with it. Leaving behind 
us the gilded domes of Albany, which carry our thoughts 
to eastern climes, we may discuss, if we be scientifically 
inclined, the government operations for deepening the Over- 
slaughs. Then as we approach the Catskill peaks, from 
which the mists ascend like incense from a lofty altar, we 
are reminded of Rip Van Winkie’s long nap and bewil- 
dered awakening. As town after town seems to glide by 
us, their rise and history suggest new topics of thought 


(i till we enter the Highlands, where every stone is eloquent 


| of patriotic struggles. West Point alone, with its Wash- 
ington, André and Arnold, supplies material for a day’s 
meditation. “ The Culprit Fay” has lent new interest to 
“old Cro’ nest,” so potent is the magic of poetry. Stoney 
Point, and the other ruined fortifications along the banks, 
have each some thrilling legend connected with them. Soon 
these frowning passes give place to more smiling openings, 
and leaving behind us the Tappan Zee, famed in the verit- 
able history of Diedrich Knickerbocker, we coast along by 
the gigantic Aqueduct, whose course is marked by its white 
marble ventilators; and among the niany picturesque cot- 
tages on the eastern shore we look most eagerly for the 
quaint, many-gabied mansion which nestles at the outlet of 
that sleepy hollow, which its owner has made immortal; 
and before we have finished discussing Ichabod Crane, 
Brom Bones, and the gentle Katrina, we find ourselves in 
sight of the great metropolis. 


Do g-muzzles.—A correspondent, who signs himself Phi- 
lokynist, or dog-lover, endeavors to show the absurdity of 
the common belief that dogs ever run mad, and earnestly 
deprecates the application of muzzles to them. He graphi- 
cally depicts the appearance of the animals as they trot 
along with heads down, apparently ashamed to show their 
uncouth mouthpieces, and he suggests that if any thing 
ean cause hydrophobia, these appendages will doit. He 
appeals to us with the argumentum ad hominei, and asks, 
"Would not you too, Mr. Editor, run mad, if you had your 
mouth bound together by a leather muzzle, so that you 
could neither speak, laugh, eat nor drink except through a 
wire grating?” We decline reasoning on sch a distant 
contingency, but would remind our correspondent that all 
happiness exists only by comparison, and that even his 
canine friends are less unfortunate than one of their race 


whose case once came under our observation. It was a 


powerful English mastiff, who had an anatomical peculi- 
arity, similar to that of a learned professor in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, whose jaw in the earnestness of lecturing 
would suddenly become spontaneously dislocated, and who 
instantly became perfectly speechless till it was restored to 
its place. the author 
of Charles O'Malley to a Spanish Don, with whom Major 
Monson was domesticated. The dog to which we allude 


A similar pecuiiarity is attributed by 


had the same unfortunate organization, and often in the 
midst of a loud and fierce attack upon some intruder on 
his master’s premises, the dislocation would take place, 
with a suap dike that of a gun-lock, and instantanevusly 
he would be unable to bark or bite, but could only snarl 
If the muzzled 
clients of *Philokynist’ will compare their situation with 


and show his teeth in impotent malice. 


the one we have described, they will confess, that after all 
their lot is not so bad as it might be. 


Pre-existence.—We have received several cotmnmunica- 
tions in relerence to the remarks sugce sted by our corres- 
pondent’s letter, published several weeks ago, describing 
the singular seusations usually referred to a state of pre- 
We find that the subject has excited much in- 
allusions with we 


existence. 
terest, and we add two more 


Tennyson, in his poem of "The two 


which 
have lately met. 
voices,” describes it thus: 
" Moreover something 
That touches me with mystic gleams, 


is or seems, 


Like climpses of forgotten dreams 
OF something felt, like something here ; 
Of something done, I know not where; 


Such as no language may declare. 

A similar theory to the one given by Captain Marryatt 
to “ Philosopher Chips,” is attributed to Dancourt, the fa- 
and friend of XIV. He had been 


and found, when he was about depart- 


mous comedian Louis 
supping at a cof, 
ing, that his purse was empty. He ealled the hostess: 
to give you a lesson in astro- 
nomy. Have you n f that great Platonic year, 
when all things must return to their former siete? Know 


then that in sixteen thousand years we shall be here again 


he, “ 


ever heard 


“Tam going,” said 


on just such a day and such an hour? Will you trust me 
tillthen 2?” The hostess thought for a moment; “ Wil- 
lingly,” said she, “but sixteen thousand years ago this 
day you were here ; you went away without paying ; settle 


for the past, and I will trust you for the present.” 


Rare books.—lthiel Town, the well-known architect, of- 
fers for sale his library, containing nearly 12,000 volumes, 
and chiefly composed of illustrated books, engraved gal- 
leries of painting and sculpture, architectural and arche- 
ological works, &c. &e. Mr. Town has been tor many years 
engaged in making this collection, which is unequalled in 
this country, and a rare opportunity is now offered to pub- 
lic institutions and wealthy individuals to enrich their 
shelves with little trouble to themselves. 
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3 
Those day*, alas! too soon will pass, Go where I will they lengthen still When grief destroys our fickle Joys Whene'er we fail Hope fills our sail, 
Vet when I leave thee ne’er repine ; And fasten round tie heart, And throws a shade o'er all we touch, And gently watts us on. 
Where’er I rove the links of love | Then though we part, my sanguine heart To weary men Hope offers then Then though we part, my sanguine heart 
Shall still as fondly twine. | Looks forward to a brighter day; Her anchor for a crutch: Looks forward to a brighter day; ; 
Then murmur not, for love has got | When time shall heal the wounds we feel, And as we glide along life’s tide, ‘ When time shall heal the wounds we feel, 
Elastts links that never part; And sorrow pass away. And mourn the balmy breath that's gone, And sorrow pass away. 
























MATRIMONIAL EXCHANGE.—Our market to-day has been 
very steady. Liberal offers being now very difficult to ob- 
tain, has caused acceptances to be had at a great discount. 

) Kisses are in great demand, having this past week met with 
very favorable returns. Nothing much doing in maternal 







LATEST PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

As will be seen by the annexed engraving, the model- 
lady for this month has the good taste to wear tight 
sleeves. Of all the deformities which fashion has ever in- 
vented, none surpasses that of appending huge bags to the 
upper part of a lady’s arms. In every portion of a lady’s 
attire the nearer the approach to nature the better, and 
sleeves form no exception to the rule. The greater the de- 
viation from the standard of nature the farther is the re- 
move from true taste and beauty. The hair is parted plain- 
ly on the brow, and its rear is covered with a cap of point 
lace, trimmed down the lappets with bows of pale pink 
ribbon, and with three streamers of the same material 
floating from the crown. The chemisette is bordered with 
a narrow ruffle, and the waist is of purple velvet, trimmed 
with lace, as are also the cuffs and shoulders. The skirt is 
plain and full, and is made of pale pink silk or satin, not- 
withstanding the warm weather. 









frowns, so the time-bargains may now be settled without 
difficulty. Heavy purses are much inquired for. Stocks, 
with small capital, have once been sought after. Sly 
squeezes are very brisk. Blushes are very scarce, none 
having been seen in the market for a length of time. 
Jealousy is rising considerably. Other stocks remain almost 
the same as before, with the exception of scandal, which ts 
rather on the advance.— Punch. 
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THE TRINKET-worM.—Among the novelties in nature 
which we saw at Charleston, was a small worm called the 
trinket-worm, characterized by this peculiarity, which 
gives rise to its name. On the leaves of a wild vine, called 
the trinket-vine, is founda small worm, which looks at first 
like a short piece of white thread, and is almost motionless. 
If the leaf be taken off and placed under a glass-case in the 
room, this little thread will, in the short space of twenty- 
four-hours, grow into a good-sized caterpillar, beautifully 
colored, and studded with golden spots.—W hen matured 
it will climb up the glass, fasten one of its extremities to 
the glass roof, and having the other depending in the air, 
will curl itself into a great variety of forms, presenting 
exquisite patterns for gold trinkets, such as earrings, 









MISCELLANY. 






RecIrE FROM A NEW COOKERY-Book.—Catch a young gen- 
tleman and lady, the best you can—let the young gentle- 
man be raw and the young lady quite tender—-set the 
gentleman at the dinner-table—put in a good quantity 
of wine, and, whilst he is soaking, stick in a word or two 
every now and then about Miss; this will help to make 
him boil. When getting red in the gills take him out into 
the drawing-room, set him by the lady and sop them both 
with green tea—then set them at the piano, and blow the 
flame till the lady sings—when you hear the gentleman 
sigh, it is time to take them off, as they are warm enough. 
Put them by themselves in the corner of the room on a sofa, 
and there let them simmer together the balance of the 
evening. Repeat this three or four times, taking care to 
place them side by side at the dinner, and they will be 
ready for marriage whenever you want them. After mar- 
riage great care must be taken, as they are very apt to 
turn sour.’ 





















brooches, clasps, &c. and varying these from time to ume 
in great diversity—from whence its name. 












Inurtes To ANOTHER.—A little wrong done to another 
is a great injury done to ourselves. The severest punish- 
ment of an injury is the consciousness of having done It; 
and no man suffers more than he that is turned over to the 
pain of repentance. 
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FLower-carpens.—Every house should have a garden, 
as a remembrance of Paradise. 





